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of empirical values. Otherwise, objectivity seems to be left hanging 
in the air. A further metaphysical development is implied in Pro- 
fessor Rickert's views, just as Fichte's first period required the second 
for its completion. 

Professor Rickert concludes his work with some remarks on a his- 
torical Weltanschauung, in contrast to a naturalistic one, and he gives 
illustrations of the applications of his general theory to the theory of 
ethics and of the state. 

The entire book is to me a convincing proof that our epistemologi- 
cal investigations, when carried out to the bitter end, land us in meta- 
physics. Knowledge cannot live on vague postulates alone. Apart - 
from the insufficiency of the conclusion, Professor Rickert's book is 
a thoroughly valuable piece of work ; indeed, the best recent discus- 
sion of the logic of history that I know. It seems to me that he 
establishes his main contention in regard to the relations of natural 
science and history. He develops his theory of historical knowledge 
with painstaking acumen and a many-sided outlook. He is particu- 
larly skillful in careful definition and minute analysis. The style is 
clear and interesting, though there is some unnecessary repetition. 

J. A. Leighton. 
Hobart College. 

The Psychology of Ethics. By David Irons. Edinburgh and 
London, Wm. Blackwood and Sons, 1903. — pp. xviii, 176. 
It is somewhat startling to find a theory of emotion the central 
theme in a psychological introduction to ethics. At first glance, one 
is inclined to suspect that the author had a theory of emotion ready to 
hand, and that he wished to write an introduction to ethics, and con- 
sequently exercised his ingenuity in inventing a plausible argument to 
unite the ill-matched pair. A closer examination, however, dispels 
the suspicion, and leaves the reader wondering whether the author 
deserves more praise for the ability and skill shown in the elaboration 
of his argument, or for the insight that led him to attack his problem 
from such an excellent coign of vantage. 

The ethical theory to which Dr. Irons' s investigations lead does not 
differ widely from that set forth by Professor James Seth in his Ethical 
Principles and called by him Eudasmonism. Though the name sug- 
gests a variety of Hedonism, the theory asserts that "the moral end 
is not the attainment of pleasure," and that " hedonic results as such 
are therefore extrinsic to it" (p. 170). At the same time, "the 
supreme end does not require the absolute suppression of the hedonic 
tendencies" (p. 169). 
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The critics of Hedonism, in their psychological introductions to 
ethics, usually devote much attention to the theory of desire that 
identifies its object with pleasure ; for they see that such a theory 
almost inevitably leads to Hedonism. Dr. Irons joins issue on a 
broader question. 

The hedonistic theory of conation regards "pleasure-pain as the 
source and end" — " the alpha and omega of all activity. " "This 
doctrine is an integral part of the general view of mind originated by 
Locke and rigorously developed by Condillac. It is the tabula rasa 
theory applied to conation" (p. 122). Dr. Irons assails the Presen- 
tationistic explanation of conation, not for the express purpose of ren- 
dering the Hedonist uncomfortable, but to prepare the way for "an 
adequate treatment of the principles of conduct." Yet, he points 
out that, if Presentationism be "carried out to its logical conclusion, 
it leaves no room for pleasure-pain any more than for conation ' ' 
(p. xvii). Equally fatal to Hedonism is the alternative theory which 
he advances. For he finds that "emotion prompts to activity apart 
from all considerations of hedonic consequences"; that "there are 
principles of activity which are demonstrably not hedonic " (p. 108); 
that the " primary tendencies spring from the very nature of the indi- 
vidual "... and ' ' tend to assert themselves . . . regardless of 
consequences, and therefore without reference to hedonic results " 
(p. xvi). 

Presentationism is the natural consequence of the undue prominence 
given to the psychology of cognition and the neglect of the emotional 
and volitional aspects of the mind. Cognition received more than 
its fair share of attention because of its importance for metaphysics. 
Locke appealed to psychology for a satisfactory theory of knowledge 
to enable him to lay his metaphysical doubts. The ' Mental Philoso- 
phy ' of an earlier generation is a strange medley of psychology and 
metaphysics, in which writer and reader pass and repass from one to 
the other, unconscious of differences in problems and methods. In 
recent years, the intellectualisticbias, shown in the undue prominence 
given to the psychology of cognition, " has received support and en- 
couragement from the spread of experimental psychology, since cog- 
nition lends itself most readily to experimental treatment" (p. xi). 
Presentationism, sanctioned by history and fostered by a scientific 
psychology, presents a formidable front to the champion of a different 
theory of conation. 

Logical Presentationism assumes but one irreducible mental ele- 
ment, sensation. Pleasure-plain is simply one among other proper- 
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ties of sensation. A modified form of Presentationism admits pleas- 
ure-pain to an equality with sensation, but denies the will admission 
to the sacred circle of elements. Even when Presentationism is 
explicitly disavowed, the intellectualistic bias persists in identifying 
the will with attention, although " the will is declared to be an ulti- 
mate aspect of mind " (p. xii). " The facts that pertain to the re- 
active side of mind ' ' are ignored to the detriment of a sound theory 
of the principles of human conduct. 

Presentationism explains the phenomena of conduct in terms of 
sensation and pleasure-pain. So far as tendencies to reaction are con- 
cerned, the mind is as a "sheet of white paper void of characters." 
" The tabula rasa doctrine has been generally abandoned as untenable 
in the realm of cognition. It is recognized that knowledge would be 
impossible if definite intellectual tendencies did not exist. These 
tendencies spring directly from the nature of the mind" (p. 122). 
Since ' ' the tabula rasa hypothesis has been found inconsistent with 
the facts of cognition" (p. xiii), surely it is not rash to claim that 
" it can be shown to be at variance with the phenomena of conduct "? 
This Dr. Irons does by showing that emotion presupposes "primary 
tendencies to action ' ' more fundamental than the emotions connected 
with them ; and that " the psychical individual as such has a definite 
character which expresses itself in a multiplicity of primary reactions," 
which are " directly conditioned by the constitution of his nature" (p. 
171). It is, therefore, as a criticism of Presentationism in ethics that 
Dr. Irons'sbook challenges careful examination. His theory of emo- 
tion, if established, involves the overthrow of Presentationism. He 
did not elect to attack by the more spectacular method of reductiones 
ad absurdum, or by a severe application of the logical test of consis- 
tency. His appeal is to facts. When he has made clear what the 
facts declare the nature of emotion to be, he shows what such a view 
of the nature of emotion implies about the nature of man. The suc- 
cess of this method depends upon the facts brought forward. Are 
they trustworthy ? Are they exhaustive ? 

Dr. Irons's final court of appeal is introspection. Thus, in speaking 
of the consciousness of activity, he says : ' ' Here introspection is the 
only possible guide, for introspection alone can give a vei'dict in 
regard to the ultimate qualitative distinctions between psychical 
phenomena" (p. xvi). Elsewhere he summarizes the results of an 
examination of the view that emotion is " the sum of organic sensa- 
tions aroused by the bodily disturbance, ' ' thus : ' ' This view does not 
seem to harmonize with introspective results " (p. 56). Again, when 
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considering qualitative distinctions in emotions, he says : " In a case 
like this, as Kiilpe maintains, it is to introspection that the final appeal 
must be made " (p. 19). " Introspective observation, " as Professor 
James says, " is what we have to rely on first and foremost and 
always." {Psychology, Vol. I, p. 185). But to what extent is it trust- 
worthy ? Must we, with Professor James, admit that " introspection is 
no sure guide to truths about our mental states" ? {Ibid., Vol. I, p. 
197.) May we accept with unquestioning faith the report of intro- 
spection so far as it relates to the ' that, ' but accept with reserve what 
it reports about the ' what ' of a psychical state ? Whatever our final 
opinion of the reliability of this method may be, we cannot withhold 
our admiration and gratitude for this acute and thorough analysis of 
emotion as it appears to introspection. For here, at least, " in multi- 
tude of counsellors there is safety." 

Dr. Irons's theory of emotion is too familiar to the readers of this 
Review to make it necessary to state his argument at length. The 
appeal to introspection, the comparison of emotion with cognition, 
with pleasure-pain, and with conation, and the critical review of cur- 
rent theories convince him that emotion must be regarded "as an 
ultimate aspect of mind." " The final result of this whole discussion 
regarding the nature of emotion is now evident. Emotion is not only 
introspectively distinct from cognition, pleasure-pain, and conation, 
but has, in addition to its unique character as a conscious fact, definite 
conditions of its own and other features absolutely peculiar to itself. 
It is, therefore, unanalyzable and irreducible, and must be regarded 
as an ultimate and primary aspect of mind (p. 39). A review ot 
current theories " discloses the fact that emotion is not usually 
identified with pure cognition, pleasure-pain, or conation." While 
psychologists usually admit that emotion differs in some respects from 
other aspects of mind, they attempt in various ways to explain away 
this difference. " The difference between emotion and the other 
aspects of mind has not been successfully explained away" (p. 72). 

What is the nature of emotion ? "I have used the term ' feeling- 
attitude ' to indicate, not to define, this apparently unique aspect of 
mind. The word ' feeling ' expresses subjectivity and diffusedness. 
Emotion is subjective in much the same sense as pleasure-pain. It is 
a centrally-initiated reaction, however, while the latter is pure subjec- 
tivity. Briefly, the one is subjectivity as reaction ; the other is subjec- 
tivity as receptivity. The word ' attitude ' is employed to mark this 
distinction and to emphasise the fact that emotion, in virtue of its 
character as reaction, has an outward direction or objective reference " 
(P- 7)- 
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"Emotion must be regarded as an ultimate aspect of mind with a 
distinctive influence on conduct " (p. 73). The interest now centers 
in " the manner in which emotion functions as a principle of activity. " 
In order to determine this, Dr. Irons finds it expedient first to ascer- 
tain the primary emotions, or the "qualitatively distinct forms which 
feeling-attitude assumes. " "The primary emotions seem to be the 
following : satisfaction, dissatisfaction ; anger ; fear ; ill-feeling and 
its opposite ; repugnance ; scorn, admiration ; respect, contempt ' ' 
(p. 106). As factors in conduct, the fundamental ' feeling-attitudes ' 
"regulate the behavior of the individual in regard to the varying 
phases of the world of things, persons, and events, which constitutes 
his environment" (p. 106). "All these emotional tendencies to 
action are distinct from the hedonic impulses. Whatever be the con- 
ditions under which an emotion arises, it prompts to activity apart 
from all considerations of hedonic consequences " (p. 108). 

What evidence is there to establish the existence of primary tenden- 
cies to action ? If it be granted that such tendencies exist prior to 
the experience of the hedonic consequences of action, then it is 
possible to maintain that the end of conduct may not be pleasure. It 
is at this point that Dr. Irons' s theory of emotion makes its greatest 
contribution to ethics. "In various ways," he says, " the existence 
of primary tendencies can be established. From the concrete phe- 
nomena of emotion and pleasure-pain, as well as from more general 
considerations in regard to the nature of human interests, the same 
conclusion follows" (p. 119). 

Emotion is a reaction. "Emotion is the manner in which we 
react " (p. 14). It is self-evident that there can be no reaction unless 
certain tendencies already exist in that which reacts. If the tabula 
rasa hypothesis were true, the mind might passively receive, but could 
not react. Emotion, then, presupposes primary tendencies to action. 

The phenomena of pleasure-pain in a similar manner lead to the 
conclusion that primary tendencies exist. " The pleasures which are 
supposed to condition those tendencies are themselves conditioned by 
the latter. If there were no tendency, and therefore no desire, for 
effective manifestation of the self, success in this respect would not 
be pleasant. The attainment of success is pleasant because it is de- 
sired ; it is not desired because it is pleasant " (p. 115). 

Similarly the facts of interest point to the existence of primary 
tendencies to action. "Interest in objects is not determined exclu- 
sively by hedonic relations" (p. 113). For example, the interest 
which is excited by the sight of another in distress cannot be attributed 
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to the pleasure derived from witnessing distress. The implications of 
interest may be made clear by an example. The interest manifested 
in the respect which one has for the efficiency of others " can be ex- 
plained only if we suppose that each individual has a natural tendency 
to make his existence effective in some way" (p. 113). 

The primary principles of activity, or ways in which the primary 
tendencies express themselves, are discussed under such headings as : 
the tendency of function to realize itself ; the principle of inertia; 
sociability ; self-preservation and self-assertion ; the property instinct ; 
the destructive and constructive instincts ; and the various forms of 
each. 

"But if man were endowed only with the tendencies already men- 
tioned, no system of conduct would be possible. Each individual 
would be resolved into a multiplicity of warring elements " (p. 144). 
It is thus the problem of the last chapter is introduced. Here psy- 
chology surrenders the discussion to ethics. To make a system possible, 
an all-inclusive end is necessary. Is there a supreme end of intrinsic 
worth ? An ideal of worth is presupposed by the facts of admiration 
and scorn, which are excited by the presence or absence of worth in 
others. The sense of personal dignity, the feeling of shame, the 
sense of propriety are intelligible only by reference to an ideal of 
worth. " This ideal of worth has the characteristics of a supreme 
regulative principle, for it furnishes an all-inclusive end, a universal 
criterion, and a supreme motive " (p. 150). 

But what modes of behavior are worthy of the individual ? What 
does the supreme end require? "The supreme end is the realization 
by the individual of his distinctive capacities" (p. 159). "The 
content of moral obligation is defined by the distinctive nature of the 
individual and of his environment, that is, by his place in the system 
of things " (p. 172). 

It is thus Dr. Irons sums up the results of his inquiry. " The psy- 
chical individual as such has a definite character which expresses itself 
in a multiplicity of primary reactions. These reactions are directly 
conditioned by the constitution of his nature ; are not determined by 
pleasure-pain ; and are themselves the sources of hedonic results. 
They also give significance to persons, things, and events. When 
this significance is recognized, a peculiar reaction of feeling takes 
place which is called 'emotion.' The various emotions are different 
feelings in reference to different objects, and give rise to special im- 
pulses. All these particular tendencies assert themselves as opportu- 
nity offers, and if left to themselves are perpetually at variance with 
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one another. The psychical individual, however, is an organic being, 
and there is a principle of synthesis in his nature. He has an ideal 
of worth, and feels obliged to act in accordance with it. What the 
individual regards as worthy of himself is the realization of his dis- 
tinctive nature " (p. 171). 

One cannot refrain from expressing admiration for the ability of 
the author, for the lucidity of his style, and for the scientific precision 
and brevity of statement, the accurate observation and acute analyses, 
that make this little volume a model of its kind. 

Walter C. Murray. 

Dalhousie College. 



